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At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  held  June  9th,  1884,  "it  was  voted  that  the  Trustees  be  informed 
that  the  Faculty  are  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  Autumn  examinations  of 
1886,  young  women  should  not  be  admitted  to  co-education  in  this  College." 

This  vote  was  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  except  the 
President,  who  was  absent  from  the  meeting  and  did  not  know  that  any  such 
action  was  contemplated.  This  minute  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  meeting,  June  i8th.  The  Board  appointed  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  question  and  directed  that  they  report  to  the  Board  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  held  Nov.  7th.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Hon.  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Hon.  S.  E.  Williamson,  Mr.  Samuel 
Andrews,  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  Mr.  W.  H.  Doan  and  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler. 
The  Committee  sought  information  from  a  very  large  number  of  the  Presidents 
and  Professors  of  those  Colleges  and  other  higher  schools  of  learning,  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  joint  education  of  men  and  women,  and  from  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  had  had  no  experience,  but  who  were 
thought  best  able  to  present  the  arguments  against  it. 

The  Committee  met  first  on  Sept.  I5th,  to  consider  the  subject  and 
compare  the  testimony  which  they  had  received,  and  again  on  Nov.  6th,  to 
determine  on  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Board.  The  majority  of  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Doan  and  Mr.  Cutler, 
agreed  to  a  report  concluding  as  follows:  "In  view  of  such  and  such 
like  facts  and  opinions,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the 
action  urged  by  the  Faculty,  viz:  ' To  refuse,  after  the  Autumn  examinations 
of  1886,  to  admit  young  women  to  co-education  in  Adelbert  College,'  be  not 
adopted  by  this  Board  of  Trustees."  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Andrews  pre- 
sented a  minority  report,  urging  that  no  women  be  hereafter  admitted  to 
Adelbert  College.  Mr.  Holden  was  absent,  but  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 
majority.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Nov.  7th,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  after  a  long  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  entire  subject,  by  a  vote  of  12  ayes  to  6  noes,  one 
member  not  voting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  majority  report  the  following  paper  was  read. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  : 

The  Faculty  have  been  asked  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posal which  they  make,  to  exclude  women  from  the  College.  This 
action  of  the  Faculty  was  taken  without  my  knowledge,  and  as  I 
entirely  disagree  with  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
matter,  I  wish  to  state  my  reasons  also,  and  to  show  why  I  am  not 
only  opposed  to  turning  out  the  women,  but  why  I  consider  their 
presence  in  the  College,  in  all  respects  good  a'nd  desirable.  The  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  at  present  seven  in  number.  I  stand  alone. 
Therefore  it  is  right  that  I  should  present  my  views  more  fully, 
because  weight  of  reasons  alone  can  counterbalance  weight  of  num- 
bers. I  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place,  what  the  real 
question  now  before  us  is. 

The  question  for  decision  is  not  the  original  question,  whether 
women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  this  College.  That 
question  was  decided  long  ago.  They  are  admitted.  The  doors 
have  been  open  to  them  for  twelve  years.  It  is  not  the  abstract 
question,  whether  the  education  offered  here  is  the  best  for  women 
or  is  good  for  women.  It  is  not  the  theoretical  question,  whether 
the  education  of  women  ought  to  be  identical  with  that  of  men. 
Much  might  be  said  on  both  these  questions,  pro  and  con,  but  it 
would  all  be  aside  from  the  point  now  before  us.  These  are  ever- 
lasting questions  always  before  the  debating  clubs.  It  is  equally  de- 
batable whether  the  education  offered  here  is  the  best  for  men.  Many 
people  now  maintain  that  the  college  course,  as  we  have  it  here,  is 
neither  best,  nor  good  for  men.  Probably  every  member  of  this 
Board  would  declare  that  in  some  respect  or  other,  and  in  some 
degree  or  other,  this  course  is  not  first  best,  perhaps  that  it  is  not 
second  rate  ;  and  some  members  have  openly  declared  that  it  is 


not  good  enough  to  allow  them  to  send  their  sons  to  the  College. 
But  the  comparative  goodness  of  the  course  of  study  and  instruction 
for  men  or  women  is  not  the  subject  now  to  be  debated  and  decided. 

This  College  (and  all  others)  offers  a  certain  course,  or  certain 
courses,  of  study  to  the  public.  We  are  like  a  merchant  offering 
goods  for  sale.  He  offers  what  he  has  and  what  he  thinks  some 
people  will  wish  to  buy.  He  caters  to  the  market  in  his  own  line 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Those  who  like  his  goods  or  think  they 
cannot  do  better,  can  take  them  at  the  prices  named.  He  cannot 
compel  a  purchaser.  Just  so  with  our  courses  of  study.  We  do  not 
compel  man  or  woman  to  take  them.  We  only  offer  them.  They 
do  as  they  please.  If  women  do  not  like  them  or  find  them  adapted 
to  their  needs,  the  College  will  not  be  crowded  by  numbers  of  women. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply  this  :  Shall  the  privileges  of 
education  in  this  College,  such  as  they  are,  which  have  been  offered 
to  women  for  twelve  years,  henceforth  be  refused  to  them  ?  Or,  in 
other  words :  Shall  women  now  be  turned  out  from  this  College  ? 
The  women  are  here,  here  because  they  wish  to  be  ;  not  because 
it  was  Hobson's  choice,  this  or  nothing.  It  is  no  more  true  on  the 
part  of  the  women  and  their  parents,  than  it  is  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  their  parents,  that  they  would  have  gone  elsewhere  if  they 
could,  or  that  it  was  only  a  sad  necessity  which  brought  them  to  a 
College  where  men  were  admitted.  It  is  no  more  true  of  the  men 
now  in  College  or  of  those  who  have  been  here  since  1873,  than  it  was 
of  those  who  were  here  from  182610  1873,  that  it  was  an  unpleasant 
necessity  which  brought  them  to  this  College  or  kept  them  in  it. 
From  1826  to  1873,  tne  period  before  women  were  admitted,  only 
44  per  cent  of  those  who  entered  this  College  graduated.  From 
1873  to  1884,  the  period  in  which  women  have  been  admitted,  57 
per  cent  of  those  who  entered  have  graduated.  These  figures  show 
how  untrue  it  is  to  say  that  the  presence  of  women  drives  away  men 
to  graduate  elsewhere.  It  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  if  a  larger  per  cent  of  those  who  en- 
tered graduated,  a  smaller  number  entered  and  therefore  that  the 
presence  of  women  kept  men  away.  On  the  contrary  a  larger 
number  has  entered  during  the  decade  since  the  names  of  women 
first  appeared  in  the  Catalogue  than  in  any  other  decade  in  the 


history  of  the  College,  and  that  too  even  if  we  do  not  count  the 
women  at  all.  We  have  had  more  students  and  more  men  students. 
If  we  take  the  last  ten  classes  which  have  entered,  beginning  with 
the  present  freshman  class,  it  is  again  true  that  a  larger  number  of 
students  have  entered  than  in  any  other  decade,  and  a  larger 
number  ot  men,  and  that  too  though  the  College  in  this  decade  has 
passed  through  the  severe  ofdeal  of  removal,  which  would  have  kill- 
ed any  ordinary  Institution.  It  is  altogether  a  vain  imagination 
that  the  admission  of  women  here  has  kept  men  from  entering  or  sent 
them  elsewhere  to  graduate.  It  has  had  precisely  the  opposite 
effect. 

If  therefore  obvious  facts  in  the  history  of  the  College  are  to 
guide  us  in  our  judgment  on  this  subject,  rather  than  mere  the- 
ory, we  must  say  that  the  presence  of  women  here  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  College,  so  far  as  number  of  students  and  graduates,  and  of 
men  students  and  men  graduates,  is  concerned.  If  it  shall  be  said 
that  the  increased  number  of  men  students  and  increased  percentage 
of  men  graduates  have  been  due  to  other  causes,  it  must  still  be 
allowed  that  the  presence  of  women  has  not  defeated  these  other 
causes.  And  no  one  who  has  any  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  through  which  the  College  has  passed,  will  say  that  these  causes 
would  have  operated  more  powerfully  had  it  not  been  for  the  pres- 
ence of  women  here. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  perhaps  believed  by  some,  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  a  College  lowers  the  standard  of  scholarship 
and  thus  injures  the  Institution  as  a  place  of  intellectual  training  for 
men.  The  testimony  which  has  been  gathered  by  the  Committee 
and  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  completely  refutes  this 
assertion.  If  any  confidence  at  all  is  to  be  placed  in  human  testi- 
mony, it  is  not  true.  It  is  unanimously  declared  by  all  these 
Colleges,  that  the  women  are  in  scholarship  fully  up  to  the  average 
of  the  men,  and  several  Colleges  have  reported  that  their  average  is 
higher.  Nothing  can  be  set  up  against  this  testimony  except  a  bare 
and  groundless  theory,  that  women  must  be  intellectually  inferior  to 
men,  or  at  least  inferior  in  that  class  and  grade  of  studies  which 
enter  into  the  college  course. 


It  might  perhaps  be  suggested,  that  even  if  it  is  true  that  women 
elsewhere  maintain  as  high  an  average  of  scholarship  as  men,  they 
cannot  do  it  here,  because  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  of 
requirement  is  higher  in  this  College  than  in  any  of  those  which  ad- 
mit women.  In  order  to  test  this,  I  have  examined  the  marks  of  all 
the  classes  and  have  found  that  of  eight  classes  which  have  had  wo- 
men in  them,  in  two  only  have  the  women  averaged  below  the  general 
average  of  the  men,  while  in  six  they  have  averaged  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  the  men.  In  those  two  classes  there  were  several 
men  whose  standing  was  lower  than  that  of  the  women.  I  will  read 
the  averages  of  the  term  work,  omitting  all  account  of  examinations. 

The  classes  in  which  there  have  been  women  are  '76,  '78,  '79,  '80, 
'84,  '85,  '86,  '87.  The  cbss  of  '88  is  the  present  freshman  class  and 
has  no  marks  yet  recorded.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  maximum 
mark  is  8,  and  that  the  tendency  here,  contrary  t>>  that  which  prevails 
in  many  Institutions  and  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  mark  low. 
The  class  of '76  had  a  woman  student  in  the  senior  year.  During 
that  year  the  average  of  the  class  was  5.78,  that  of  Miss  Smith  was 
6.72.  The  class  of  '78  had  one  woman  student  through  the  whole 
course.  The  average  of  the  whole  class  was  6.45  ;  that  of  Miss 
Singietary,  6.02.  The  class  of  '79  had  one  woman  through  the  whole 
course  and  another  most  of  the  course.  The  average  of  the  class 
was  6.52  ;  that  of  the  women,  5.46.  The  class  of  '80  had  two  women 
freshman  year,  and  one  during  two  terms  sophomore  year.  The 
average  of  the  men  for  that  period  was  6.25;  of  the  women.  &£j . 
The  ciass  of  '84  had  one  woman  student  through  the  first  two 
years.  The  average  of  the  class  during  the  first  two  years  was  6.38  : 
that  of  Miss  Fish,  6.85.  The  class  of  '85  has  had  one  woman  through 
the  whole  course  so  far,  and  two  others  through  junior  year.  The 
average  of  the  men  is  6.27;  that  of  the  women,  7.33.  The  class  of 
'86  has  had  four  women  so  far  in  the  course.  The  average  of  the 
men  is  6.48;  that  of  the  women,  7.21.  The  class  of  '87  has  had 
five  women  through  freshman  year.  The  average  of  the  men  is 
6.57;  that  of  the  women,  6.63. 

These  figures  show,  in  the  only  way  in  which  anything  at  all  can 
be  shown  on  the  subject,  that  the  presence  even  of  a  small  number  of 
women  has  decidedly  raised  the  general  average  of  scholarship  here. 


If  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  then,  is  the  test  of  the  desirableness 
of  students,  women  are  a  desirable  class  of  students  in  this  College. 
There  is  another  objection  which  has  been  much  used  in  private 
>—• - -during  the  past  year;  the  contradictory  of  this  last,  viz  :  that  women 
rank  too  high  in  scholarship.  They  do  nothing  but  study,  study. 
They  have  no  other  interests,  no  games,  no  athletics,  no  follies,  no 
waste.  It  is  discouraging  to  men  who  are  interested  in  life,  in  athletics, 
in  human  things  generally,  to  have  to  compete  with  these  mere  study- 
machines.  The  men  give  it  up,  drop  back  into  listlessness  and 
indifference,  and  so  their  standard  of  scholarship  is  lowered  and  the 
College  is  injured.  This  seems  ludicrous,  but  it  has  actually  been 
urged. 

In  order  to  test  this  point,  I  have  examined  the  term  averages  of 
all  the  classes  from  1868  to  the  present  time.    I  have  fixed  on  the  date 
of  1868,  because  no  member  of  the  Faculty,  except  myself,  was  con- 
nected with  the  College  before  the  first  of  January,  1869.     Different 
,    instructors  will  mark  differently.     There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  Faculty  since  1869.    This  will  make  the  comparison  not  altogether 
reliable;  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  the  general  tendency 
in  marking  has  been  the  same  amid  all  changes.     The  general  term 
averages  of  the  classes  have  been  as  follows  : 
Class  of  1869,  averages  6.29. 

"      "      '70,         "         6.52. 

"      "      '7i,          "         6.51. 

"      "      '72,         "         6.45- 

"      "      '73,  6.58. 

"      "      '74,  6.44- 

"      "      '75<  6.51. 

'76,  6.06.     One  woman  in  senior  year  6.72 

"      "      '77,  6.45. 

"      "      '78,  6.45.     One  woman  6.02. 

"      *'      '79,  6.52.     Two  women  5 .46. 

"      "      '80,  6.04      Two  women  part  of  course  7 .22. 

Men  for  two  first  years  6.25. 
"      "      '81,  6.70. 

"      "      '82,         "         6.68. 
"      "      '83,  6. 1 1. 
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Class  of     '84,  averages  6.26.     One  woman  2  years  6.85. 
"      "      '85,         u         (the  men)  6.27  ;  (women)  7.33. 
"      "      '86,         "  6.48,          "         7.21. 

"      "      '87,         "  "  6.57;         "         6.63. 

These  averages  entirely  refute  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any 
deterioration  on  the  part  of  the  men.  They  are  certainly  not  so  faint- 
hearted as  has  been  imagined. 

One  more  point  deserves  notice  in  this  connection:  It  is  said 
that  the  women  merely  commit  things  to  memory  and  recite  as  mere 
parrots;  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  intellectually  inferior,  so  far  as 
as  college  work  is  concerned,  and  their  presence  in  the  classes  so  far 
injurious.  My  own  small  experience  in  teaching  women  indicates  that 
this  is  entirely  untrue;  but  I  know  of  no  way  of  testing  it  for  the  con- 
viction of  others  except  by  comparing  the  examination  marks  of  the 
women  with  those  of  the  men.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the 
end  of  each  term  on  all  the  studies  of  the  term,  that  is,  twice  in 
the  year. 

Mere  memory  and  parrot-like  reciting  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose here.  The  record  upon  this  point  entirely  refutes  the  state- 
ment. The  averages  in  examinations  of  the  three  classes  now  in 
College  are  as  follows: 

Class  of   '85,  men   (term  average    6.27),  5.82. 

Women   (term  average    7.33),  7.18, 

Class  of   '86,  men  (term  average    6.48),  5.62. 

Women  (term  average    7.21),  6.96. 

Class  of   '87,  men   (term  average   6.57),  5.76. 

Women  (term  average    6.63),  5.95. 

This  table  shows  that  the  women  hold  their  own  in  examination 
better  than  the  men.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  earlier  classes,  the 
marks  will  show  the  same  thing  on  this  point.  Women  are  no  more 
parrots  than  men  in  college  work.  They  are  both  human,  and  so 
far  as  appears  in  all  college  work,  very  much  alike  in  ability  and 
mode  of  working.  The  higher  general  average  of  the  women  pro- 
bably results  from  a  little  greater  steadiness  and  fidelity  on  their 
part  in  daily  duty. 

One  of  the  most  common  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  theoretical   r\J 
people  against  allowing  women  to  go  to  College  is,  that  their  health 


will  be  ruined.  They  can  not  endure  the  strain  of  mental  work,  it 
is  said,  and  must  break  down.  Any  College  which  admits  them  will 
be  responsible  for  much  physical  suffering  and  many  physical  wrecks. 
But  the  testimony  from  those  Colleges  which  admit  women  is,  with- 
out exception,  that  they  endure  the  strain  as  well  as  men  in  all 
respects,  that  they  have  no  more  sickness  than  the  men,  and  gradu- 
ate in  as  good  health.  President  Bascom,  of  Wisconsin  University, 
declares  that  they  endure  the  strain  of  college  work  better  than  the 
men,  and  he  adduces  statistics  to  prove  his  position.  In  order  to 
test  the  matter  in  this  College,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  tested,  I  have 
examined  the  reports  of  all  absences  of  students  from  college  exer- 
cises during  the  past  year.  Of  the  causes  of  absence  no  record  is 
kept.  The  record  of  the  freshman  class  is  deficient,  beginning  only 
with  the  month  of  January,  and  absences  from  morning  prayers  and 
rhetorical  exercises  not  being  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  college  exercises  of  all  kinds  in  a  year  is  about  850. 
The  absences  are  as  follows : 

Senior  class,  all  men,  (20),  were  absent  on  an  average — 

6 1  times  each. 

Junior  class,  13  men,  68       " 

3  women,  17       " 
Sophomore  class,                   17  men,  36       " 

4  women.  30       " 
Freshman  class,  from  Jan.,  16  men,  32       " 

5  women,  21       " 

In  other  words,  the  men  in  College  last  year  were  absent  on  an 
average  from  48  exercises  each  during  the  year,  the  women  from  23 
exercises  each  during  the  year. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  record  who  had  the  best  health  last  year. 
No  doubt  some  skeptical  person  will  now  suggest  that  such  strenuous 
regularity  must  certainly  break  down  the  health  of  young  women ; 
that  this  record  itself  proves  the  evil  of  the  system.  The  answer  to 
all  such  vain  theories  is,  that  the  women  are  not  broken  down.  Every 
one  of  them  is  in  as  good  health  as  she  was  a  year  ago,  and  some  of 
them  better.  It  is  not  high  studies  and  regular  work  that  injure  the 
health  of  young  women  or  young  men.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
with  some,  want  of  work  and  want  of  purpose,  and  with  others,  fool- 
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ish  waste.  To  neither  of  these  dangers  are  young  women  in  College 
likely  to  be  much  exposed.  Their  minds  are  pre-occupied  with 
serious  and  interesting  subjects. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  women  in  college  classes, 
according  to  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Institutions  which  have 
tried  it,  is  good  and  only  good.  This  steady  regularity  in  duty,  the 
record  of  which  I  have  now  read,  is  of  great  moral  value  to  the  Col- 
lege. Scandals  are  unknown,  as  might  be  expected.  The  men  and 
women  who  go  to  College  to  spend  four  years  in  gaining  knowledge 
and  discipline  are  not  a  lot  of  untrained,  purposeless,  merely  impul- 
sive, boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  They  have  already  made  a  fair 
beginning  in  education  and  are  looking  forward  to  some  serious  end 
in  life.  They  have  a  sense  of  character  and  a  degree  of  self-control. 
In  this  College  women  have  sensibly  lifted  the  scholarship  and  the 
moral  tone.  Their  presence  obviously  checks  rudeness  and  culti- 
vates politeness  and  self-control.  The  idea  that  they  themselves 
become  rude,  mannish,  or  in  any  sense  unwomanly,  is  according  to 
unanimous  testimony  entirely  false,  and  it  is  and  has  been  entirely 
false  here.  The  testimony  from  Europe  on  this  point  is  as  strong  as 
it  is  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  strong  as  I  could  make  it 
from  this  College.  The  young  women  in  this  College  can  not  be 
surpassed  anywhere  in  all  noble  womanly  qualities,  and  they  are 
utterly  free  from  any  trace  of  those  evil  traits  which  vain  theorists 
say  that  any  girl  must  have  who  goes  to  a  College  where  there  are 
boys,  or  who  even  wishes  or  intends  to  go. 

The  fact  is  that  boys  and  girls  are  born  into  the  same  families, 
go  to  all  the  public  schools  together,  attend  together  churches, 
prayer-meetings,  choirs,  concerts,  parties,  balls,  theaters,  rinks,  shows, 
ride  and  walk,  swim,  skate  and  row,  talk  and  sing  together,  in  all  pub- 
lic places,  and  little  is  thought  of  danger  or  harm.  How  could  any- 
body imagine  that  so  soon  as  their  studies  pass  into  the  collegiate 
stage  and  their  lives  begin  to  take  on  a  conscious  purpose  their  asso- 
ciation in  study  alone  becomes  morally  dangerous  and  intellectually 
injurious  !  The  idea  is  a  mere  groundless  prejudice,  and  the  matter 
might  just  as  well  be  reversed  and  is  reversed  in  France.  The  French 
make  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  women  to  the  Uni 
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versities,  but  they  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  mixed  classes  in 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  idea  is  a  survival  from  the 
times  when  women  were  chattels,  and  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  women  are  admitted  here  they  will  soon 
drive  the  men  all  away,  and  this  College,  founded  by  godly  men  for 
the  purpose  of  training  up  a  learned  Christian  ministry,  will  fail  of  its 
end  and  be  wasted  on  mere  women.  Boston  University  is  appealed 
to  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  admission  of  women  will  ulti- 
mately make  a  woman's  College  of  it,  where  it  is  said  the  women  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  the  men  diminishing,  and  that  some  man 
has  even  meditated  leaving  it  to  graduate  elsewhere  on  this  account. 
The  college  proper,  i.  e.,  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity comes  into  competition  for  men  students  with  all  the  old, 
large,  rich  and  famous  Colleges  of  New  England  which  admi.t  men 
only.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  any  men  at  all  in  its 
classes  in  that  conservative  community,  with  Harvard  and  Tufts  close 
by,  and  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Amherst,  Williams  and  Yale,  so 
near  at  hand  offering  the  scholarships  and  prizes  which  they  do.  It 
has  very  little  competition  for  women  students.  Wellesley  is  not  far 
off,  but  it  is  new,  crowded,  costly,  and  requires  residence.  It  is  not 
strange  that  women  should  be  in  excess  in  numbers  in  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts.  When  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  girls,  organized  in 
1878,  began  to  graduate  classes  prepared  for  College  in  1882,  this 
caused  a  temporary  preponderance  of  women  in  the  College,  which 
had  never  occurred  before.  Two  years  ago,  1882,  was  the  critical 
period,  when  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entering  class  were 
men.  But  one  year  ago  thirty-five  per  cent  were  men  and  this  year 
fifty  per  cent  are  men.  Temporary  causes  operated  for  a  short  time 
and  gave  a  preponderance  of  women  in  that  College  which  is  in  the 
most  difficult  position  that  could  be  in  this  respect.  In  no  other 
College  in  the  country  has  there  ever  been  a  like  state  of  things  or  like 
causes  at  work,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  ever  will  be.  Certainly 
this  College  can  never  be  in  such  a  situation.  One  such  case  out  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  that  one  so  speedily  rectifying 
itself,  affords  very  small  ground  for  such  a  theory ;  it  is  absolutely 
no  ground  at  alL 
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The  action  which  this  Board  shall  now  take  in  this  matter  will 
determine  whether  the  College  shall  remain  in  the  current  of  the  gen- 
eral human  progress  of  the  times  or  whether  it  shall  set  itself  outside 
that  current.  There  never  was  a  plainer,  more  obvious  or  stronger 
tendency  visible  in  the  sphere  of  education  than  the  present  ten- 
dency toward  the  joint  education  of  men  and  women  in  all  the  higher 
as  well  as  lower  studies.  This  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  Col- 
leges in  this  country  at  present  on  the  subject. 

The  number  of  Colleges  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  but  we  may  perhaps  most  safely  put  it  at  312,  following 
Thwing  in  his  book  on  American  Colleges.  The  Commissioner  of 
of  Education  enumerates  365  ;  but  some  of  them  are  in  the  list  on 
account  of  the  name  merely  and  some  are  not  in  active  operation. 

Of  the  312  Colleges  enumerated  by  Thwing  5  admit  women  only, 
132  admit  men  only,  171  admit  both  men  and  women,  and  4areunre- 
ported.  All  the  earliest  Colleges  in  this  country,  as  well  as  all  the  old 
Universities  of  Europe,  admitted  men  only  to  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  to  degrees.  This  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
the  times  by  which  women  were  considered  inferior.  So  far  as  I 
know,  Oberlin  was  the  first  College  to  admit  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men  to  all  its  instruction  and  degrees.  This  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  began  as  a  high  school  or  Institute, — a  kind  of 
school  in  which  no  one  thought  there  was  any  great  impropriety  in  the 
joint  education  of  men  and  women;  and  when  the  name  was  changed 
from  Institute  to  College  and  the  standard  advanced,  they  did  not 
discover  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  women  !  This  was  fifty- 
one  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
toward  this  joint  education  of  men  and  women  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Of  the  171  Colleges  which  admit  men  and  women  equally,  156 
were  founded  since  1830.  Of  the  132  Colleges  which  admit  men 
only  36  were  founded  in  or  before  1830,  and  89  since  that  date. 
But  of  these  89, — 36  are  Roman  Catholic, — leaving  only  53  Prot- 
estant Colleges  founded  since  1830  which  exclude  women,  against 
156  which  admit  them  to  equal  privileges.  Of  the  Colleges  founded 
prior  to  1830  for  men  only,  i.  e.,  without  thought  of  women,  ten 
now  admit  women  also  to  equal  privileges.  These  figures  show  an 
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obvious  tendency  toward  the  joint  education  of  men  and  women  in 
the  Colleges  of  this  country.  They  show  a  clear  movement  of  the 
public  thought  toward  this  system. 

This  movement  toward  joint  education  has  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  It  started  there  at  a  later  date,  but  promises  to  be 
much  more  thorough-going  than  it  has  yet  become  in  this  country. 
Women  were  admitted  to  the  classes  of  University  College,  London 
in  common  with  men  twelve  years  ago,  and  they  have  taken  more 
than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  honors.  The  University  of  Lon- 
don, an  examining,  not  a  teaching,  body,  opened  all  its  degrees  to 
women  in  1876,  and  admitted  them  to  Convocation  which  is  the 
governing  body.  All  the  instruction  given  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  some  of  that  given  by  the  old  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  open  to  women  on  an  equality  with  men  for  several 
years, — the  opening  of  the  lecture-rooms  beginning  in  1870.  Some 
of  the  classes  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  are  open  to  women. 
The  movement  is  progressing  at  Oxford,  Dublin  and  in  Scotland. 

In  Denmark  women  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
University  in  1875.  In  1882  women  were  admitted  by  law  to  in- 
struction, examinations,  scholarships,  and  degrees  in  arts  and  philos- 
ophy, in  the  University  of  Christiania,  Norway.  In  Sweden  women 
were  admitted  to  instruction  in  the  Universities  in  1870  and  to  degrees 
in  arts  and  medicine  in  1873.  In  Italy  all  the  Universities  were 
opened  to  women  by  a  decree  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  1876.  In  Spain 
the  Universities  were  opened  to  women  in  1881-2.  In  France  the 
Universities  have  been  open  to  women  since  1868.  In  Portugal  the 
government  has  commissioned  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Co- 
imbre  to  prepare  a  plan  of  university  reform  which  shall  include 
conditions  for  the  admission  of  women.  In  Switzerland,  Holland 
and  Belgium  all  the  Universities  are  open  to  women.  In  1882  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Liege  in  Belgium  sent  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Universities  open  to  women  the  following  question  :  "  What 
are  the  results  of  the  admission  of  women  upon  the  studies,  the  dis- 
cipline and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other  students?"  And  he  says 
**  There  has  been  complete  unanimity  in  the  verdict  that  their  admis- 
sion has  occasioned  no  inconvenience  whatever,  and  several  have 
declared  that  it  has  had  a  favorable  influence  ;  thus  confirming  the 
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facts  observed  in  England  and  America."  The  University  of  Bom- 
bay was  opened  to  women  in  1883  on  motion  of  a  Brahmin,  seconded 
by  an  Englishman  and  carried  without  opposition.  In  Germany  a  few 
women  were  admitted  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  from  1871  to  1880, 
and  two  or  three  passed  the  examinations.  The  government  then 
forbade  their  farther  attendance.  The  University  of  Finland  at  Hel- 
singfors,  and  that  of  Roumania  at  Bucharest,  and  the  College  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  at  Oahu,  all  admit  women.  In  Austria-Hungary 
women  were  for  a  time  admitted  to  the  Universities  but  were  after- 
wards excluded. 

It  thus  appears  that  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Greece,  are  the  only  nations  of  Europe  in  which  women  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  joint  use  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
But  the  facts  now  mentioned, — and  they  are  mentioned  for  this  pur- 
pose,— show  that  we  are  in  the  line  of  general  progress  when  we  allow 
women  all  the  privileges  they  now  have  in  this  College.  To  turn 
them  out  now  would  obviously  throw  the  College  out  of  the  stream 
of  human  progress,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  advancing  thought  of 
the  age. 

The  President  of  Michigan  University  in  his  Report  for  1883 
says,  "  As  we  have  now  for  thirteen  years,  without  the  least  embar- 
rassment, admitted  women  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  the 
University,  we  cannot  but  observe  with  gratification  how  rapidly 
public  opinion,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  coming  to  approve 
the  granting  of  substantially  the  same  opportunities  for  education  to 
women  as  to  men.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  change  in 
public  sentiment  is  not  the  most  important  event  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  last  fifteen  years." 

This  movement  will  unquestionably  go  on.  Dickenson  College 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  has  admitted 
women  this  term  for  the  first  time.  Middlebury  College  has  given 
them  a  partial  admittance,  and  even  Yale  College  admits  them  to  its 
Art  School.  In  Canada,  Toronto  University  and  McGill  College  at 
Montreal  are  both  now  considering  the  question.  We  know  that 
other  Colleges  are  contemplating  it  and  preparing  for  it.  We  cannot 
stop  this  movement  with  other  Colleges,  nor  prevent  it  coming  upon 
us  again  and  carrying  us  away  at  length  even  if  we  go  back  upon  our 


course  now ;  but  we  can  blast  the  College  by  mistaken  action  in  this 
matter.  To  take  a  backward  course  now,  which  we  must  inevitably 
reverse  at  no  distant  day,  is  not  worth  while.  We  shall  bring  un- 
necessary calamity  upon  the  College.  Twice  in  its  history  already 
the  College  has  thrown  itself  out  of  the  current  of  human  progress 
and  all  the  voyage  of  its  life  has  consequently  been  'bound  in  shal- 
lows and  in  miseries." 

In  1833  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  violent  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  newly-arisen  anti-slavery  agitation  in  and  out  of  College,  to  take 
the  College  out  of  the  line  of  that  great  Christian  and  humanitarian 
movement,  the  greatest  movement  of  the  age.  They  did  take  it  out 
of  the  current  of  human  progress,  and  it  has  never  recovered  from 
the  injury  it  then  received.  There  are  men  now  living  in  this  city, 
who  bear  hard  feelings  toward  the  College  to-day  on  account  of  that 
transaction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

The  case  now  before  us  is  parallel.  They  were  not  pro-slavery 
men,  any  more  than  we  are  now  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of 
women.  But  they  determined  that  there  should  be  no  anti-slavery, 
except  in  one  little  narrow  way, — the  colonization  way.  Their  mista- 
ken action  with  regard  to  this  trust,  on  a  great  moral  question  in 
which  all  humanity  was  interested,  placed  the  College  permanently 
beyond  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the  most  active,  helpful, 
hopeful,  progressive  and  morally  energetic  portion  of  the  people, — 
that  portion  which  was  constantly  increasing  in  strength  and  influ- 
ence,— placed  it  practically,  in  public  opinion,  on  the  side  of  the  more 
selfish,  immoble  and  decaying  party,  on  the  side  of  a  cause  which 
must  die,  if  God  and  truth  should  continue  to  live  And  shall  we 
load  the  College  now  with  a  new  burden  of  opprobium  for  another 
half  century  ?  Such  odiums  do  not  die  with  the  men  and  women 
who  witness  the  evil  acts.  They  hand  them  down  as  a  heritage  to 
their  children,  and  after  all  memory  of  the  specific  transactions  dies 
out  with  them,  the  feeling  of  aversion  remains  to  work  misfortune 
to  the  tainted  Institution. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  in  1832-3  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
was  obscure  indeed,  compared  with  the  present  tendency  on  the 
matter  now  before  us.  This  Board  then  took  its  action  ignorantly  in 
unbelief  and  inappreciation  of  the  gathering  moral  forces  of  the 
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times.  We  cannot  now  hide  these  from  our  eyes,  but  we  can  blast 
the  College  by  ignoring  them.  Their  ignorance  and  unbelief  did 
not  prevent  the  revenge  which  the  advancing  time  took  upon  that 
ill-advised  action. 

In  1852  the  College  suffered  another  shipwreck  on  what  was  sub- 
stantially a  mere  personal  question,  a  question  of  financial  manage- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  was  maintained  on  the  one  side  that  it  was  a  great 
moral  question,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  Colleges  hung  on  it. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  serious  mistake  and  missed  its  way 
in  its  decision.  The  College  stepped  out  of  the  stream  of  progress 
and  almost  died  upon  the  bank.  It  took  the  sixteen  years'  labor  of 
President  Hitchcock  and  the  aid  of  many  generous  men  to  get  a 
decent  life  and  hope  into  it  again.  Other  Colleges  in  1833  and  1852 
went  on  to  fortune  by  a  wiser  action  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  times. 

The  removal  of  the  College  from  the  scene  of  those  ancient 
errors  and  woes,  we  might  well  hope,  has  taken  it  out  of  the  tram- 
mels of  that  evil  history  and  set  it  on  the  tide  again.  "  On  such  a 
full  sea"  of  public  progress  "are  we  now  afloat"  in  this  matter,  as  I 
have  shown,  "  and  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves  or  lose 
our  ventures."  We  cannot  go  wrong  in  this  matter  now,  we  cannot 
leave  the  stream  again,  without  suffering  a  great  revenge  ;  without 
putting  us  on  the  side  of  the  diminishing  cause;  without  losing  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  most  active,  progressive,  hopeful  and 
helpful  part  of  the  people ;  without  ranging  us  on  the  side  of  decay- 
ing ideas  and  an  ever  losing  cause  ;  without  laying  up  a  store  of  pos- 
itive hatred  against  the  College  in  many  minds  for  years  to  come. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  College  was  founded  exclusively  for  boys, 
and  it  is  a  perversion  to  allow  women  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it. 
No  greater  error  could  be  made.  This  College  was  not  founded  for 
boys;  it  was  founded  "Christo  et  ecclesiae"  for  Christ  and  his  church. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  his  church  in  1826.  It  was  rededi- 
cated  to  Christ  and  his  church  in  1882  on  this  spot.  It  has  been 
dedicated  anew  to  Christ  and  his  church  at  every  Commencement,  a* 
every  morning  prayers,  in  all  these  years,  Christ  and  his  church  are 
not  dead  ;  they  are  active  and  progressive.  They  have  used  various 
agencies  to  save  men  in  ail  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  as  the 
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changing  times  have  required.  In  1826  they  used  men  only  ;  men 
who  had  been  through  a  very  meagre  course  of  study.  But  the  changes 
of  methods  and  instrumentalities  did  not  cease  and  all  become  fixed 
no  more  to  change,  in  1826.  Now  we  have  changed  the  course  of 
study  very  greatly,  and  even  the  location  of  the  College,  and  nobody 
thinks  it  a  perversion.  We  have  only  inquired  how  we  can  best 
serve  Christ  and  his  church,  with  the  trust  committed  to  us.  Christ 
and  his  church  now  employ  large  numbers  of  women  in  teaching,  in 
the  work  of  home  missions,  in  foreign  missions,  in  the  temperance 
cause,  in  all  Christian  charities  and  reforms,  in  literary  work  and 
journalism,  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Men  need  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian education  to  fit  them  to  engage  in  these  labors.  Do  not  women 
need  it  also  ?  And  may  not  an  Institution  founded,  sustained,  en- 
dowed for  Christ  and  his  church  help  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
any  other  way  than  precisely  according  to  the  narrow  views  of  men 
who  lived  sixty  years  ago,  when  all  the  world  besides  has  changed  ? 
Christ  and  his  church  have  often  been  accused  of  narrowness,  but 
they  were  never  narrow  enough  for  that.  Our  founders  and  our 
donors  were  to  wise  too  think  that  they  could  determine  such  quest- 
ions and  legislate  in  minor  matters  for  all  time ;  too  wise  to  tie  up 
the  College  by  any  such  narrowing  conditions.  And  even  if  we  knew 
that  their  only  conscious  thought  was  of  men  or  "boys,"  that 
would  not  bind  us  to  think  no  farther.  We  are  bound  in  morals  to 
give  the  largest  possible  scope  to  this  trust  for  the  end,  the  service 
of  Christ  and  his  church  in  education.  Christ  aud  his  church  are 
not  dead  nor  stationary  since  1826.  This  has  been  a  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive period  in  all  Christian  thoughts  and  measures.  Christ  and 
his  church  are  all  things  to  all  the  changing  times,  if  by  any  means 
they  might  save  men.  This  great  end  for  which  the  College  was 
founded  may  be  sought  by  whatever  class  of  studies,  or  methods  of 
education,  and  by^the  education  of  whatever  class  of  persons  the  times 
require  or  allow.  That  we  serve  Christ  and  his  church  by  imparting 
education  "  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  "  is  our  only  limitation, 
and  in  such  things  the  utmost  limit  of  our  power  is  our  bounden 
duty. 

But  it  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  that  it  would  not  be  a  per- 
version to  teach  women,  if  the  funds  were  only  used  to  teach  them 
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in  separate  classes, — that  the  perversion  arises  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  are  taught  in  the  same  rooms  at  the  same  hours. 
An  "  Annex  "  is  therefore  advocated  ;  that  is,  it  is  advocated  that  we 
double  the  number  of  hours'  work  now  done  by  the  professors,  or 
that  we  turn  off  the  women  with  only  a  few  driblets  of  knowledge, 
giving  to  them,  as  to  the  dogs,  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  men's 
table.  An  "  Annex  "  is  everywhere  well  understood  to  be  only  a 
step  in  passing  over  to  the  full  admission  of  women  to  all  the  college 
classes.  So  it  has  proved  elsewhere;  so  it  doubtless  will  prove 
everywhere.  It  breaks  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  conservative 
people.  They  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  women 
pursuing  higher  studies  and  receiving  the  mental  discipline,  culture 
and  knowledge,  which  were  formally  thought  proper  and  possible  only 
for  men.  But  this  College  is  past  the  annex  stage;  this  community 
is  far  and  long  past  that  stage.  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  now  to  go 
backwards  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  again  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty a  step  which  has  been  already  long  ago  taken  with  perfect  ease 
and  success  ?  That  is  not  the  manner  of  prudent  men. 

That  the  "  Annex  "  is  everywhere  a  mere  makeshift  or  inter- 
mediate step,  is  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  and  also  of  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  educators.  President  Angell,  in  his 
Report  for  1883,  says:  "We  shall  risk  little  in  predicting  that 
the  institututions  in  this  country  which  are  furnishing  separate  in- 
struction of  a  high  grade  to  each  of  the  sexes,  will  at  no  distant  day 
find,  like  ourselves,  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  they  should 
not  save  labor  and  expense  by  educating  the  male  and  female  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part  in  the  same  class-rooms."  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  and  President 
White  of  Cornell  University,  concerning  the  Harvard  "Annex,"  as 
expressed  in  recent  letters  now  before  this  Board.  Prof.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody  of  Harvard,  in  an  address  at  Andover,  Mass.,  so  long  ago  as 
1879,  said  :  "  Whether  the  young  men  and  young  women  will  meet  in 
the  same  class-room  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered  ;  I  can  not  my- 
self believe  that  the  time  is  very  far  distant  when  they  will.  1  can  see 
no  reason  why  young  men  and  young  women  may  not  study  and  re- 
cite together,  as  well  as  talk,  sing  and  dance  together.  The  reason 
usually  given  why  they  should  not  is  purely  a  relic  of  some  tradition, 
the  reason  for  which  has  been  entirely  lost  to.  the  memory  of  man. 
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When  we  think  that  they  are  to  be  together  in  the  building,  the  most 
innocent  and  fitting  of  all -associations,  would  seem  to  be  an  associa- 
tion in  the  very  highest  pursuits,  next  to  their  eternal  well-being,  in 
which  they  can  be  engaged.  There  is  no  reason  why  association  in 
this  matter  should  be  postponed." 

Moreover,  what  chance  would  women  have  for  any  instruction  at 
all  here,  if  it  depended  on  increasing  the  num'ber  of  hours'  work  of 
the  professors  ?  Several  of  the  professors  have  from  our  first  coming  to 
Cleveland,  most  earnestly  desired  that  assistants  be  appointed  to  aid 
in  instructing  the  present  students  ;  and  a  formal  request  has  been 
sent  to  this  Board  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  at  least  one 
assistant.  Several  of  the  elective  classes  now  established  receive  only 
two  thirds  of  the  instruction  to  which  they  are  entitled,  because  the 
full  number  of  hours  would  over-task  the  professors.  To  propose  an 
"Annex"  amid  such  circumstances  is  only  to  propose  that  women  be 
now  cut  off  from  all  benefit  from  these  endowments.  Is  this  College 
with  its  endowment  of  $650.000,  its  eight  regular  professors  and  one 
lecturer,  doing  too  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  for  Christ  and 
his  church,  when  it  instructs  between  eighty  and  ninety  pupils  ?  And 
does  it  need  to  cut  off  one  fifth  of  them,  and  those  the  better  schol- 
ars, and  forever  hereafter  warn  off  one  half  of  the  human  race  ? 
Such  a  step  as  that  is  hostile  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  College 
was  founded.  It  does  not  belong  to  this  age  and  this  State  of  Ohio. 
What  this  College  has  always  needed  more  than  money,  or  anything 
else,  is  students.  Our  work  is  too  small,  and  always  has  been  too 
small.  It  will  not  be  enlarged  by  any  policy  of  narrowing. 

But  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that  there  is  yet  some  peculiar  and 
perhaps  intangible,  unnamable  cause  which  makes  it  improper  and 
destructive  to  admit  women  to  this  College,  though  it  may  be  proper 
and  useful  everywhere  else.  It  is  hard  to  name  and  trace  unnamable 
causes.  "  The  boys  don't  like  the  girls."  Somebody  has  heard  or 
dreamed  that  somebody  said  that  somebody's  boy  would  not  go  to 
this  College  because  there  are  girls  there.  The  boys,  it  is  said,  are 
actually  cowed.  They  can't  have  a  good  time  ;  all  manly  spirit  is 
killed.  There  is  a  fear  that  they  may  become  quiet  and  mannerly,  or 
even  soft  and  girlish. 
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No  doubt  there  are  boys  who  don't  like  girls.  A  man  must 
have  had  little  experience  and  observation  of  child-life  who  has  not 
seen  the  like  everywhere.  But  in  this  age  the  girls  are  not  turned 
out  of  the  family,  school,  church,  concert,  ball,  theater,  out  of  so- 
cety,  because  some  boys  hate  them  and  are  constrained  to  give  up 
rudeness  in  their  presence ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  College.  It  is  a  very  shallow  hatred  and 
easily  yields,  if  it  receives  no  outside  encouragement.  It  breaks  out 
only  when  there  is  hope  that  willfulness  and  the  love  of  unrestraint 
will  gain  some  point  by  it.  There  are  boys  in  College  who  are  hated 
by  the  boys;  but  we  do  not  turn  them  out  on  that  account. 

If  there  is  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  testimony,  it  is  not  true 
that  men  are  kept  away  from  College  because  women  are  admitted. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  think  it  is  true  here.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  young  men  in  College  was  70  in  1882-3,  while  in  1884-5 
it  is  only  66,  thus  showing  the  terrible  hovoc  which  is  being  made 
of  the  College  by  this  evil  principle  of  admitting  women.  Such  a  fact 
is  said  to  be  truly  startling  and  it  ought  to  arouse  the  Trustees  to  a 
supreme  effort.  But  what  do  these  acute  reasoners  say  of  the  fact 
that  in  1869-70  there  were  78  young  men  in  College,  while  in  1871-2 
there  were  only  56?  Was  this  change  caused  by  a  vision  of  the 
coming  woman  ?  And  how  do  they  account  for  this  fact,  that  while 
in  1883,  85  young  men  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Williams  College, 
in  1884  only  55  enter?  Is  this  same  dreaded  vision  foreseen  in 
the  sky  above  the  Berkshire  hills  ?  To  adduce  such  statements 
and  call  them  argument  is  truly  child-like.  No  doubt  Colleges 
are  often  chosen  or  rejected  for  the  most  petty  reasons.  You  shall 
hear  many  shallow  and  frivolous  objections  urged  against  any  College 
you  can  name,  as  that  "so  and  so  is  a  student,  or  a  professor,  or  a 
trustee  there.  It  must  be  a  poor  or  bad  concern  which  such  people 
are  connected  with."  "The  boys  there  have  won  or  lost  a  ball- 
game  or  boat-race."  I  have  actually  heard  these  objections  urged 
against  this  College.  Such  shallow,  frivolous,  objections  are  not 
made  on  reasonable  grounds  and  in  good  faith  ;  and  they  can  never 
be  removed,  except  by  dismissing  everybody  ;  students,  Faculty  and 
Trustees,  and,  winding  up  the  concern,  or  turning  it  over  bodily  to 
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the  objectors.      To  attempt  to  remove  them  is  only  to  invite   and 
create  other  similar  ones  in  endless  succession. 

But  it  is  said,  "  There  are  Colleges  enough  open  to  women  with- 
out this ;  let  them  go  somewhere  else  where  they  are  wanted  and 
will  be  welcome."  It  is  true,  there  are  many  Colleges  now  open  to 
women,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  But  there 
are  more  open  to  men.  Shall  we  advise  the  men  to  go  elsewhere  also, 
and  close  up  this  Institution  as  unnecessary  ?  All  Institutions  of 
learning  appeal  more  strongly  to  a  near  constituency.  Many  a 
young  person  can  and  will  go  to  a  College  near  at  hand,  who  never 
would  or  could  go  to  one  far  away.  If  this  College  were  closed, 
it  would  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  young  people  in  Cleveland 
and  northern  Ohio  who  would  seek  a  liberal  education ;  partly 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  going  farther,  and  partly  because  the 
opportunity  and  advantages  of  education  would  not  be  so  pressed 
upon  their  attention.  A  College  at  their  own  doors,  or  within  easy 
reach  of  their  homes,  and  situated  at-a  place  to  which  they  often  go 
and  where  they  see  its  outside,  excites  and  attracts  them.  And  is 
this  attraction  of  a  College  for  those  near  at  hand  an  evil  thing? 
And  are  such  students  to  be  rejected  or  discouraged  lest  the  Col- 
lege should  become  merely  a  local  Institution?  To  deny  to  women  the 
privileges  of  this  College  would  be  to  make  thorough  higher  education 
impossible  to  many  of  those  who  would  desire  it,  to  send  some  of 
them  to  other  Institutions,  to  which  they  would  carry  with  them  their 
brothers  and  neighbors  and  the  'interest  of  all  their  families  and 
friends.  Shut  out  one  half  of  every  man's  family  from  all  possibility 
of  advantage  here  and  you  immensely  diminish  the  attractiveness 
of  the  place  and  of  the  Institution  to  the  other  half. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  many  families  to  fix  their  residence  at 
some  place  which  affords  special  opportunities  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  If  the  boys,  or  the  girls  only,  can  find  advantages  in  one 
place  and  another  offers  advantages  for  both,  there  is  no  doubt  where 
they  will  go.  And  so  it  is  well  known  that  Colleges  open  to  both 
draw,  and  must  draw  such  people,  far  more  and  increasingly  more 
than  those  open  to  one  only.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  students  here,  the  surest  way  is  to  keep  the  doors 
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wide  open  to  women  also,  that  we  may  lay  hold  on  the  interest  and 
sympathies  of  more  people,  that  we  may  make  the  place  and  the  Instit- 
ution attractive,  instead  of  repulsive. 

We  do  not  propose  to  close  the  College  because  there  are  enough 
without  it.  Let  us  not  then  half  close  it,  as  is  now  proposed,  but 
open  wide  the  doors  to  all  seekers  after  knowledge  "  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  sex  or  social  condition."  The  College  needs  these  young 
women,  their  character,  ability,  scholarship,  faithfulness,  their  influnce 
without  and  within  as  students  and  graduates,  far  more  than  they 
need  the  College. 

Joint  education  of  men  and  women  in  the  higher  studies  has  now 
been  tried  in  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  Colleges  and  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  prove  that  no  special  difficulties  and  evils 
grow  out  of  it,  and  that  it  does  away  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  evils  of  the  old  monastic  system.  It  makes  college  life  and  soci- 
ety more  nearly  human,  instead  of  "only  half  human."  The  half 
human  ever  verges  first  and  last  toward  the  bestial,  whether  in 
armies,  on  ship  board,  in  miners'  camps,  or  in  Colleges,  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  It  would  be  wise  to  humanize  the  Colleges  still  more, 
rather  than  to  begin  the  process  of  dehumanizing  them;  better  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  churches,  and  get  in  the  fathers  and  mothers  as 
well  as  the  brothers  and  sisters.  This  we  do  to  some  extent,  and  to 
our  great  benefit  too,  when  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fathers 
and  mothers,  attend  our  more  popular  courses  of  lectures.  They 
bring  a  moral  blessing  with  them  and  carry  a  mental  one  away.  It 
is  a  good  exchange  for  us ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  the  College  if  it 
were  oftener  and  more  systematically  made. 

The  situation  of  this  College  is  specially  favorable  to  the  joint 
education  of  men  and  women.  It  is  within  reach  of  many  cultivated 
and  Christian  homes  in  which  both  classes  of  students  can  live  amid 
the  best  of  influences.  All  the  natural,  social  and  Christian  sur- 
roundings of  the  College  harmonize  with  it  and  help  it.  AJl  the 
schools  except  one  or  two  from  which  we  can  hope  to  receive  pupils 
are  frequented  by  boys  and  girls  alike.  Our  own  two  Academies  are 
mixed  schools  and  prepare  both  boys  and  girls  for  College.  Our 
medical  College  and  the  other  medical  Colleges  of  the  city  admit 
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women  to  all  their  instructions,  examinations  and  degrees.  All 
experience  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  shows  that  this  true 
method  of  nature  is  also  the  fitting  thing  in  the  view  of  the  people. 
There  is  scarcely  a  College  in  all  this  central  and  western  region 
which  can  be  called  in  any  sense  prosperous  which  does  not  adopt 
it.  Many  even  of  those  Colleges  which  were  founded  and  carried  on 
for  many  years  on  the  monastic  principle  have  adopted  it  partly  in 
self-defense,  because  they  saw  that  it  was  demanded,  and  they  would 
lose  patronage  without  it.  This  College  cannot  prosper  by  discard- 
ing and  antagonizing  the  advanced  and  advancing  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  world  about  it,  by  falling  back  upon  mediaeval  notions 
and  methods. 

It  seems  to  be  hoped  by  some  that  if  women  could  only  be  turned 
out  from  this  College,  or  put  off  with  the  heel-taps  and  broken  meats 
of  knowledge  after  the  men  have  beett intellectually  dined,  some  one 
will  have  pity  on  them  and  come  to  the  rescue  with  an  endowment 
of  a  College  for  them.  To  place  a  separate  College  for  women  here 
in  as  good  condition  as  this  College  now  is  for  their  education  in  the 
same  classes  with  the  men,  would  require  at  least  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  then  with  a  capital  of  $1,600,000  we  should 
be  doing  the  same  work  over  twice,  and  on  account  of  the  evil  and 
mistaken  monastic  system  on  both  sides,  be  getting  out  of  it  results 
for  men  and  women  both  which  would  be  far  inferior  both  intellect- 
ually and  morally.  To  add  $400,000  to  the  funds  of  this  College  as 
it  now  is,  would,  if  wisely  managed,  more  than  double  the  advan- 
tages which  both  parties  would  then  have  in  courses,  instructors, 
apparatus  and  books,  and  besides,  give  a  far  higher,  more  natural 
and  human  tone  intellectually  and  morally  to  all  our  work.  A  policy 
of  separation  is  poor  financial  economy  and  morally  poorer  still. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  women  ought  hereafter  as  heretofore,  to 
be  admitted  to  this  College  and  to  have  every  privilege  it  can  afford, 

1.  Because  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  closing  the  doors  to  wo- 
men are   either   such  as  are  practically  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  or 
such  as  every  touch  of  experience  proves  to  be  groundless. 

2.  Because  their  presence  elevates  the  scholarship. 
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3.  Because  it  elevates  the  moral  tone  of  college   life,  improves 
the  order  and  tends  to  banish  coarseness  and  rudeness. 

4.  Because,  while  it  is   true   that  there  are  comparatively  few 
women  who  desire  a  full  college  education,  those  few  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  and  cordially  encouraged    in    it    and  helped   to  it  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom,  since  the  fields 
of  labor  now  opened  to  them  and  forced  upon  them  are  so  import- 
ant, so  fruitful,  and  need  such  high  qualifications. 

5.  Because  this  College  was  founded  especially  for  Christ  and 
his  church,  and  ought  to  do  all  it  can,  and  in  all  the  ways  which 
Providence  opens  as  the  times  advance,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
church  and  serve  the  Head  of  the  church. 

6.  Because  our  two  Academies  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
to  their  great  advantage,  and  our  medical  College  also  admits  women. 
To  refuse  them  the  advantages  of  the  College  would  be  causelessly 
to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  system  and  would  cast  a  reflection 
both  upon  the  Academies  and  the  medical  College. 

7.  Because  the  exclusion  of  women  will  disaffect  and  repel  from 
the  College    all    those   High    Schools,  Academies  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  every  name,  which  teach  and  prepare  for  the  college  courses 
both  boys  and  girls.     We  cast  a  reflection  upon  their  system,  and  no 
argument  can  ever  disabuse  their  minds  of  an  idea  which  our  public 
action  and  our  daily  practice  enforce  upon  them.     We  cannot  afford 
.to  say  to  all  these  schools  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  that  we  consider 
one  third  or  one  half  of  their  pupils  unfit  candidates  for  the  privi-    - 
leges  of  this  College,  however  high   their   character  or  scholarship. 
We  cannot  make  this  invidious    distinction  without  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  pupils  who  might  oth- 
erwise come  to  us  from  these  schools,  and  upon  those  teachers  who 
have  as  great  hopes  of  the  one  class  of  their  pupils  as  of  the  other 
and  as  great  interest  in  them. 

8.  Because  if  we  exclude  women  we  thus  make  it  so  much  less 
worth  while  for  all  these  schools  to  hold  up  their  courses  to  the  stud- 
ies and  the  standard  of  requirement  for  admission  to  College.     We 
shall  thus  certainly  destroy  our  connection  and  disorganize  the  sys- 
tem on  which  we  must  depend  for  prosperity.     The  people  will  not 
endure  to  see  a  public  and  offensive  rejection  of  a  considerable  part 
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of  those  who  desire  college  education  and  will  inevitably  say  : 
"  Henceforth  we  cut  all  connection  with  you.  You  go  your  way,  we 
will  go  ours." 

9.  Because  the  public  can  never  be  made  to  believe  that  a  Col- 
lege with  so  large   an  endowment  and  so  small   an   attendance  can 
have  any  valid  justification  for  thus  totally  and  gratuitously  warning 
off  one  half  the  human  race.    They  will  laugh  such  a  transaction  to 
scorn.     This  public,  on  which  the  College  is  dependent  for  success, 
has  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  a  long  memory  for  injustice. 

10.  Because  a  long  and  very  varied  experience  of  many  Colleges 
and  other  Institutions  of  every  grade  testifies  on  every  hand  that  the 
results  of  the  joint  education  of  men  and  women  are  good  and  only 
good  for  both  men  and  women. 

11.  Because  economy  requires  it. 

12.  Because  the  policy  of  the  College  as  a  public  trust  for  the 
public  good  ought  to  be  to  broaden  its  sympathies  and  take  hold  of 
ever  wider  circles  of  public  sympathy  in  order  that  it  may  do  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  good. 

13.  Because  the  honor  of  our  founders  and  donors  will  be  com- 
promised by  any  narrowing  policy.     They   live   in   the   honor  and 
reverence  of  men  in  proportion  as  the  College  draws  toward  it  all 
classes  of  the  people  by  its  work  for  their  good  and  its  liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

14.  Because  the  College  has  burdens  enough   to  bear  already, 
some  from  the  remote  and  some  from  the  recent  past.     The  shock  it 
has  already  received  from  the  mere  proposal  to  do  this  unjust  thing 
we  are  now  met  to  consider,  it  will  not  soon  recover  from. 

I  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  this  College  twenty-five  years 
next  April.  I  came  to  it  when  it  was  in  the  depths,  brought  down 
there  by  those  almost  criminal  errors  of  1833  and  1852.  I  heard  the 
bitter  expressions  of  contempt  and  hatred  toward  it,  which  wore  then 
on  many  lips  all  over  the  country.  I. saw  the  self-denying  labors  of 
that  saint  of  God,  President  Hitchcock,  to  bring  it  up  to  life  again. 
I  saw  him  die  in  the  work.  It  was  through  his  advice,  and  with  the 
express  approval  of  all  the  Faculty  and  the  consent  of  the  Trustees, 
that  these  doors  were  first  opened  to  women  in  1872.  It  is  true  that 
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few  then  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  and  entered  ;  but  those 
who  did  enter  studied  well  and  successfully  ;  some  of  them  under 
most  trying  and  discouraging  circumstances.  As  graduates  they 
have  honored  the  College  in  teaching,  and  they  ought  not  now  to  be 
cast  off,  or  made  to  blush  as  for  an  unnatural  mother.  When  we  came 
to  Cleveland  it  was  natural  that  this  large  population  should  contain 
at  least  a  few  young  women  who  would  desire  to  use  the  opportu- 
nities here  afforded,  who  could  while  living  at  home,  though  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so,  secure  the  best  liberal  training. 

Is  it  a  thing  to  fright  the  College  from  its  propriety,  and  to  call 
for  the  most  stringent  reactionary  measures  against  the  whole  growing 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  time,  that  five  young  women,  among  the  best 
scholars  in  College,  shoula  enter  a  freshman  class  ?  And  are  we  willing 
now  in  deciding  the  most  momentous  question  which  can  come  before 
us,  to  step  down  from  broad  views  of  the  purpose  of  the  College  and 
of  the  world's  need  into  the  region  of  private  views  and  narrow  judg- 
ments? Are  we  willing  now  to  give  the  College  another  staggering 
blow,  to  throw  it  out  of  gear  with  the  times  and  the  place,  for  the  sake 
of  an  antiquated  theory  which  all  civilized  nations  are  fast  abandon- 
ing? It  is  impossible  that  prudent  men,  handling  a  sacred  religious 
trust,  for  which  they  are,  at  least,  in  honor  accountable  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  morally  to  God  and  their  own  consciences,  should  so  disre- 
gard justice,  truth,  experience,  the  tendency  of  the  times,  the  obvious 
pressing  needs  of  the  church  and  the  age,  the  interests  of  this  com- 
munity, the  relations  of  our  associated  Institutions,  the  character  of 
the  public  and  private  schools  about  us,  that  greatest  need  of  the 
College  itself,  as  positively  to  alienate  every  active  influence  on 
which  we  can  rely  for  growth  or  even  a  decent  existence.  Nor  need 
we  adopt  any  such  over  wise  policy  as  to  notify  the  world  that  not 
more  than  one  third  of  any  class  will  be  allowed  to  be  women.  Such 
a  proposition  is  too  superfine  for  this  real  world  in  which  we  live. 

If  we  would  busy  our  thoughts  more  with  the  means  of  bringing 
students  into  College,  with  cheering  and  encouraging  them  in  their 
course,  and  less  with  the  means  of  keeping  them  out,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  College  and  the  community. 

We  need  to  realize  the  fact  that  Ohio  is  not  old  Connecticut,  and, 
thank  God  !  never  can  become  so.  It  is  and  will  remain  Ohio,  filled 
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with  a  newer,  more  progressive,  freer  spirit ;  and  the  fast  decaying 
policies  and  traditions  of  those  ancient  commonwealths  of  New 
England  cannot  be  transplanted  and  made  to  grow  in  this  soil.  In 
this  new  age  and  new  clime,  we  should  devote  our  energies  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  now  living  species,  instead  of  trying  to  rear  again 
the  fossils  of  bygone  ages. 

I  would  fain  hope  that,  the  College  remaining  loyal  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  the  doors  might  ever  remain  open  to  all ;  and  that 
not  only  a  few  bright  young  women  from  this  city,  but  those  also 
from  the  towns  and  villages  about  us,  and  even  from  far  away,  might 
come  here  in  search  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  snubbed  or  tolerated 
and  looked  askance  upon,  but  to  be  heartily  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged ;  and  that  with  the  multiplication  of  scholars,  both  men  and 
women,  and  the  growing  favor  of  the  public,  our  resources  might  be 
enlarged,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  our  work  increased ;  that  at 
no  distant  day  some  one  might  erect  a  modest  cottage  as  a  home  for 
young  women  from  abroad  ;  that  other  similar  homes  might  come  in 
their  time  ;  that  as  better  and  wider  work  is  done  and  evil  memories 
pass  away,  the  College  would  be  recognized  by  all  as  an  honor  to  the 
city  and  State  ;  would  bring  a  solid  fame  to  its  founders  and  donors, 
and  a  satisfaction  to  its  managers  ;  and  that  other  good  men  might 
link  their  names  to  fame  by  some  great  foundation  in  connection 
with  it. 
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